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THE MOON OF ROSES. 
By William E. Henley. 


This is the moon of roses, 
The lovely and flowerful time; 
And, as white roses climb the wall, 
Your dreams about me climb. 


This is the moon of roses, 
Glad and golden and blue; 

And, as red roses drink of the sun, 
My dreams they drink of you. 


This is the moon of roses; 
The cherishing southwest blows, 
And life, dear heart, for me and you, 

Oh, life’s a rejoicing rose! 
N. Y. Mail. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Take a good supply of suffrage liter- 
ature with you to distribute on your 
vacation. 





Twenty-one persons were killed and 
eighty-six injured by the street 
in Chicago during the fifty days pre- 
24 through their 
carelessness, through 
ar 


cars 


some 
own but 
the negligence of the street 


ceding June 
most 
com- 
needs city 


the neglect of 


panies. Chicago some 
mothers to supplement 


the city fathers. 





Judge Lindsey of Denver has pledged 
himself to refuse the $5,000,000 offered 
him by John D. Rockefeller with which 
juvenile im- 
When he 


to establish a national 


provement association. was 


in St. Paul at the biennial meeting of 
women’s clubs, Jane Addams told him 
that she and other workers could not 
belong to any association financed by 


Rockefeller 


British House of 


The Commons 
lately adopted a resolution affirming 
that the Indo-Chinese opium trade is 
morally indefensible, and asking the 
government to take steps to bring it 
toanend. We are told that “Mr. Mor 
ley secretary for India, pointed out 
the difficulty the ministry would face 
in making good the £3,000,000 in Trev 
enue which the opium trade brings to 
India, and he let it be known that he 
was not prepared to deal despotically 
or swiftly with the problem; but if the 
government of China approached the 
British Government with a _ serious 
proposition relative to restriction of 
the use of the drug, the ministry would 
not vlose the door to negotiations.” 
The opium trade was despotically 


1 
or 


forced upon China by England against 


and as it has already 
of 


be ended too swift- 


China’s protest, 


ruined myriads lives, one would 


think it could not 
ly. TI Antis object 
vote, on the ground that they would 
governed little 
tions of business and too much by con- 
But 


male 


10 to letting women 


be too by considera- 


siderations of sentiment. is it not 


clear that exclusively govern: 


in the opposite direction? 


women 


ments 
Men 
an 


err 


and together will strike 


average, and give us the golden 


mean. 








RATES TO COPENHAGEN. 


An interesting letter from Mrs. Car- 
rie Chapman Catt, on the coming In- 
ternational Suffrage Conference to be 
held in Copenhagen, Aug. 6-11, comes 
just as we go to press. It will appear 
next week. Mrs. Catt wittes 
rates: 

“The Scandinavian Line runs direct- 
ly to Copenhagen from New York, and 
is highly recommended by those who 


as to 


have travelled upon it. State rooms 
may be had for from $60 to $100 
one way. Hotel rates in Copenhagen 


vary from $1.35 to $2.50 per day and 
upward. The rate may be reduced if 
guests remain as long as two weeks, 
and this amount of fime may profita- 
bly be spent here. Those who wish 
accommodations reserved for them 
may write me, stating the price they 
wish to pay, and Tf wiil see that ar- 
rangements are made for them. The 
hotel headquarters will be Hotel Kon- 
gen of Danmark, Copenhagen, where 
I may be addressed.” 





ANOTHER OBJECT LESSON. 





A curious incident has lately hap- 
pened in Wisconsin, from which more 
than one moral might be drawn. 

It seems that the high school build- 
ing of Madison is old, inadequate, and 


moreover a perfect fire-trap. It was 
proposed to put up a new building, 
at a cost of a quarter of a million. 
A special election was held to vote 


on the question of making the appro- 
priation. 
In Wisconsin, women may vote for 


school officers, and on all questions 
“pertaining to schools.” Under the 
last clause, the women of Madison 


thought they were entitled to vote 
on the appropriation for the new high 
school. Their right was contested. At 
the election the men’s and women’s 
votes were cast and counted separately, 
pending an appeal to the State Su- 
preme Court to determine whether 
the women’s votes were valid. The 
appropriation for the new high school 


was lost on the men’s vote, but car- 
ried on the joint vote. The Supreme 
Court has decided that no question 
‘nertains to schools” more vitally 


than the question of paying for them, 


and that the women had a right to 
vote. The mothers and teachers of 
Madison are now rejoicing. 

When Theodore Roosevelt, as Gov- 
jernor of New York, astounded the 
conservatives by recommending woman 
suffrage in his inaugural message to 


the reporters flocked 
around to ask him why. He told them 
that his home town of Ovster Bay had 
long badly in 
school house, but had never been able 


Legislature, 


been nel of a new 


to get the needful money appropriated 
till the 
Then the mothers voted the new school 


women were given a_ vote. 
house immediately. 

This goes to disprove the prophecy 
that 


double 


“woman suffrage would merely 


the vote on both sides, without 


changing the result.” 


A. &. @. 


MRS. KELLEY ON THE BIENNIAL. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley when in Boston 
private con 
of the 
Biennial General Federa 
of Clubs Paul, 
which she said was, in its practical ef- 


a few days ago gave in 


versation a graphic account re 


eent of the 


tion Women’s at St. 


fects, a splendid educational mecting 
for equal suffrage. She said in sub- 
stance: 

“President Cyrus Northrop of the 


Minnesota State University, in his ad- 
dress of welcome, said that there was 
no reason why women should not vote 
if they wished. He added: ‘And, 
whenever they do vote, what a benefi- 
revolution it will make in our 
politics!’ This was greeted with hear- 
ty applause, not from any one section, 
but from all parts of the hall. 


cent 


“Next morning all other business 
was put aside to listen to the report 
on the Pure Food bill pending in Con 
gress, and telegrams were sent off ia 
the name of the General Federation, 
and of many other’ organizations 
whose officers were present, to urge its 


passage. 


“In the course of succeeding svs- 
sions, the Federation was addressed by 
nine gentlemen, ench of whom urged 


the women to write and telegraph to 
Congress in behalf of some measure in 
which he was interested. The wom: 





| children. 








were asked to help save Niagara, to 
save the big trees of Calaveras. to so 
cure the creation of the Appalachian 
and White Mountain forest reserves, to 
promote the meat-inspection bill, to ob- 
tain the establishment of the Federal! 


Children’s Bureau, etc., etc. Presiden' 
Roosevelt and several Congressional 
delegations telegraphed replies con 


cerning various bills, and this was a 
cheering and stimulating exp>rience 
for the ladies. The report of the Na 
tional Child Labor Committee intensi- 
fied their sense of their vital interest 
in Federal legislation. 

“In the conference devoted to edu 
eation attention was called to the fact 
that in the metropolis of the Republic, 
New York City, women hove no voice 
in regard to the education of their 
In the meetings devoted 
all sorts of other subiects, the impor- 
tance of securing a vote for 
was brought forward. The suggestion 
was always made good-naturedly. and 
was received with applause 
very lively. 

“The State Federation reports from 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho nana 
Kansas all laid stress upon the advan- 
tage that the club-women of 
States had found in the ballot in their 
efforts to secure good legislative meas- 
ures. 

“Judge Lindsey of Denver addressed 
the convention. He made the best 
speech T ever heard him give He 
showed how the morals of children are 
today better protected in Denver than 
anywhere e] in the world He 
many illuminating instances of 
practical workings of the Denver Ju 
Court. He told how the politi 
cal machines of both parties had been 


nsvally 


those 


Se rave 


the 


venile 


bitte rly opposed to the juvenile court, 
and had left his name off all the tic 

ets at the primary meetings, and how 
the mothers and teachers of Denve1 
had compelled the machines to reverse 
their action, and he had been re-elec: 


ed by an overwhelming majority. “Fe 
in Colorado, thank God,” “the 
mothers and the teachers have a vote!” 
The great of sand 
men and resnonded ‘th a 
whirlwind 
“Jane 
bers of 


he said 
convention hve theo 
women 
of applaus 

Addams and the me 
our Advisory Industrial Com- 
mittee did not expect or wish that the 
Biennial this year should vote on our 
resolution in behalf of equal suffrage 


other Nn 


for the sake of working women We 
offered it in order to promote the con 
sideration and discussion of the ques 
tion, and we hope it will serve this 
purpose in the State Federations and 
local clubs all through the next two 
years. 

“This was by far the most dignified 
and serious Biennial meeting which 
the General Federation has ever held 


It became fully aware of its potential 


power in the nation, and can never 
again lose that consciousness. Every 
Congress will be influenced by the 


Federation, henceforward, by means ot 
petitions, telegrams and letters. And 
the last step before enfranchisement is 
always the exercise of the right of pe 


tition. The exercise of this right is 
the present stage of development of 
the women in the clubs, the State Fed 


Fedetat 


ion 


ral 


erations and the Gen 





MISS ANNIE KENNEY. 








oO} 


women | 


; feated 


A NEW JOAN OF ARC 


In the Review of Reviews, Mr. W. T. 
Stead gives an interesting account of 
the new movement for woman suffrage 
in England, and the young woman who 


is its leading figure. He says in part: 


When the fortunes of France were 
at the last extrem‘ty it pleased the 
Lord of Hosts to raise up for the 


deliverance of the distracted country a 
young maiden from the North Country, 
under the 
the 
livered from the scourge of the invader. 


inspiration of whose pres- 


ence fair land of France was de- 


Last month, in accordance with pious 


usage unfailing through the centuries, 
the good people of Orleans commemo 
rated the the 


anniversary 


fete of Jeanne d’Ar 
of 


siege of 


on 


the day on which she 


raised the their city. 
of 


aiMons 


St. Jeanne 
the 
So intense is the admiration with 
the de- 
de 


that 


Nowhere is the cult 


more universal than Iing- 


lish. 
Which Jeanne is regarded 
of the 


many 


by 
whom she 
field, 


when 


scendants men 


on a stricken 


we all feel a painful shock we 


the 


Walrtor 


suddenly come upon evidences of 


manner in which the saintly 


»f 


anonymous author 


maid was habitually 

forefathers The 
pseudo-Shakespearean 

VI., Part 1., 


damnable witch 


spoken of by our 


F 
of the ot 


play 


Henry represents her as a 


and profligate court 


sain, Whose extinction as a 


Inost 


lent kind ot human vermin 


Ininded the universal approval 


devent, Cod-fearing Englishmen 


no doubt still more of ill KE 


women ot her time 


has be Je 


here 
Are 


Wwe e 


oniy one inne 
since the world begun, nor shal 


be 
But 


ve d to look 


upon 
the 


her like tonishing and re 


volting unanimity of the English of 


n inderstanding, abus 


1liist 


and 


torturing 


liest heroine the 


] ed 
ot 


world has ever se 


reca by the extraordinary n 
be 


IKKenney be 


Ssensus 
elled 
of 


Which has 


Annie 


impassioned 


abuse 


aeaimMmst 


her test 


pre 


hind the grille ag:inst the insufferable 


ri 
impertinences and dawdlin 


beral 
It 


he san 


f nominal Li supporters of 


wohl 


an’s suffrage is the w version 


in miniature of t 


apathetic do-nothings who do 


e to a cause which they do 


to support, are outraged 


pression at the sudden apyparit 


a new and unexpected lumear 


Who cares nothing for the rules oft 1 


(Sen‘tinucd 


| Miss Eva 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Booth, commander of the 
Salvation Army in the United States, 
is seriously ill at in New 

Yory City, and all her public engage- 
ments have been 


her home 
cancelled. 


Miss Annie Nevill, a capable young 
| woman in her early twenties, has been 
lappointed district clerk of Bexar 
| County, Tex. the first 


in the State to hold this position 


She is woman 


Josephine Turck Baker, of Evanston, 
Ill., is the editor of a monthly maga- 
zine entitled “Correct English” devot- 
ed to the use of the language. Price 

one dollar a year or ten cents a copy. 


Miss Vera lFablinger, John Brown's 
grand-daughter, won the Atkinson 
historical prize for her essay on “The 
Pilgrim Spirit and the Influence it 
has on the American of Today,” at the 
graduating exercises of the Campbell 
(Cal.) Union Higu School last week. 


Miss Minnie Bronson of Fayette, Ia., 
has been appointed to take charge of 
the government exhibit of education 
and social economy at the Jamestown 
exposition. The salary is $2,000. She 
was connected with the government 
exhibits at the Buffalo, St. Louis and 
Paris expositions. 

Miss Mary L. Birtwell, general secre- 
tury the Charities of 
Cambridge, Mass., has been called to 
San Francisco by Dr. Edward T. De- 
vine, chief of the Red Cross work in 
that stricken city. Miss Birtwell is 
to assist especially in the effort to re- 
store the sufferers to self-support 


of Associated 


Queen Alexandria never wears osprey 
feathers, and has written to the Duch- 
ess of Portland that she will do all she 
can to discourage the cruelty practised 
upon these beautiful birds. She has 
also given the Royal Society for the 








Protection of Birds full permission to 
a : 

| ise her name in any way that may 
| conduce to that object. 


| Miss Catherine Wilde and Miss H. kK. 
the 
work 


| Turner, so long associated with 
| Woman's Journal and with the 
of the Massachusetts W. S. A., will sai! 
together for Europe on July 24. Miss 
Wilde to for about 


two 


absent 
Miss 
friends 
delightful 


expects be 


months, and Turner for 


Their 


wishing 


a 


year. many will unite 


in them a trip. 


Mrs. A. P. Dapron, of Merriam Park, 
Minn., has invented the “U-want-A” 
dishwasher, which is said to be a 
pracbical help, of simple construction 
und easily handled. This machine was 
a feature of the kitchen in the “model 
flat” exhibited by the Department of 
Ilousehold Economics, during the Bi- 
ennial of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, pet 
haps the best known writer of storie: 
for children, has written a_ serie ol 
fairy tales, which will begin in th 
October St Nicholas and continue 
through several numbers rhe stories 
are based on a quaint and humorou 
conceit, carried out in Mrs. Burnett 
happiest vein nd are to have illustra 
tions in color b Harrison ¢ ady. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary o 
the National Consumers’ League, says 
that she was converted from a passive 
io an active suffragist by Mrs. Henry 
M. Whitney, Who is strong oppouent 
of equal rights for women, and was 
for a long time president of the Mas 
sachusetts Anti-Suffrage Associntior 
Several years ago, Mrs. Whitney said 
that if Mrs. Kelley could give isuns 
for thinking the ballot would be a ben 
efit » working we en would 

ne was Mrs. Kelley had not a 
th I nade an il study of 
the question n that point of view 

1 this inquiry led her to loo n 
t, and e more she investig t 
the more earnest a_bel'¢ ! ju 
suffrage she hecame Now she ilyv« 
eites It Warmly, as one of the vitally 

Wy int it ests of workin nen 

nad wo Ing W en 
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UNDERGROUND COOKS COMBINE. 


The New York Evening Post calls 
attention to the frightful hardships 
endured by “cooks of the under- 


ground” in the restaurants of the East 
Side of New York, a densely popu- 
lated peopled almost 
wholly by foreign birth, 
and Polish and 
Lithuanian the relief 
which one determined woman has re- 
the wide- 


neighborhood 
persons of 
largely by Russian, 
Jews: also to 
accomplished, and 
spread likely to follow the 
unionization of these employees. The 
remarkable and sugges- 
them of 


cently 
results 
facts are so 
tive that 
the history of the woman’s movement: 

There are about 1200 restaurants inp 
that part of New York, almost all run 
by Jewish proprietors for Jewish cus- 
tomers. They vary as much in charac- 
ter and pretentiousness as their more 


we give as a part 


famous equivalents in the uptown 
amusement district. From the Ru 
manian coffee shop of Lilliputian di 


mensions to the gilded Hungarian res- 
taurant with a large Gentile patronage, 
with few exceptions, they employ for 
the preparation of the food only a head 
cook and helper. Adding to these about 
hundred additional ind 
many helpers who mate it a business 
to “cook on contract’’—that is, to 
up the meals at weddings, funerals, an- 
and other fes 
the 


one cco § as 


get 
celebrations, 


dear to 


East 


niversary 
tive 
people of the 
all some 2,600 women from whom the 
union may draw its membership. 

Absolutely Helpless. 
the 


is 


hospitable 
there are in 


occasions 


Side 


new 


helpers 
workers 
which their mas 
yenize, and the 
to have a 


weels 
either 


till a few ago 
no rights at all, 
human beings 
felt bound to 


cooks had only 


Up 
had 
or a5 
ters 
head 
helper 
time in 
not 
sistence on this one demand, he 
by the conditions and pe 

; f th wo! It 


l i requireme! 0 


rec 
one 
For while 1 coo would work 
wage, 


her in- 
r prid 


ny way, tor any 
alone In 


any 


she would wor 


t a he ' 
Where the Work 


Pictuy oO yUTsé nidergrol 


Is Done. 


first meetins ld by ose 
organization, ons 


lin t*at tone 


ers marke 
ent and jest that 
often characterizes the utterance oO 
men and women doomed to all but un- 
endurable conditions: 

“Well, we don't 


but if we 


sentn so 


the 
and 
drop 


sit on 
stumble 


place to 


exactly 
should 
other 


stove 
fall, 
on.” 

In those holes, located as a rule in 
the cellar under the restaurant and 
accessible only by means of a narrow, 
ladder-like stair, the women worked 
all the way from twelve to eighteen 
hours, sometimes with a couple of 
hours off in the middle of the day, and 
without any at all 
be on their feet almost 
from morning till 
a place to sit 


there is no 


sometimes pause 
They had to 


uninterruptedly 


night, even if there was 

down, and much of the time they were 
working as hard as any human being 
could be made to work, in the midst 
of a suffocating fog of steam and 
smote and heat. And when the past 
tense is used for this description, it 


beginning toward an 
been made, leaving 


means only that a 
improvement has 


the conditions as horrible as they ever 
were in a majority of these places. 
Low Wages. 

The wages paid to these women fell 
often as low as $5 a week, and only 
one instance is known of a woman 
commanding the princely salary of $18 
1 week. The whole East Side heard of 
it recently, and commented on it in 
the eager way characteristic of the 
neighborhood And when it was 
learned, too, that she would have to 
put in only nine hours of work a day 
for her pay, the other cooks spread 
their palms and said: 


“The Czar’s own wife cannot be bet 
ter off.” 

While it is next to impossible to es 
tablish an average and to prove the 


correctness of it, it cannot be far from 
the 
count on 
on $8 to 
must 
by 


helper might 
week, and a head 
$12. But out of those 
come the percentage 
the employment agents, 


truth to say that a 
6 to $8 a 
cook 
wages 
claimed 


|} blamed 





who were acting as middlemen be- 
tween employers and gmployees, the 
supposition being that they were not 
only to make it easier for the women 
to get work, but also to guarantee the 
restaurant owners that the hands were 


capable of performing the work for 
which they were hired. It has been 
proved that only too often in the 
course of their service they cheated 


both sides. One of the first tasks un- 
dertaken by the new union was to pre- 
vent abuses by the agents until they 
conld be eliminated entirely. 

The agents were in the habit of tah 
ing from $2 to $5 from the women fui 
a job, the amount depending partly on 
the desirability of the position and 
partly on the bargaining capacity of 
the worker. 
on their slender purses, the cooks 
might have stood it had it not been a 
general practice of the agents to see 
that the women “were kept on the 
go.”” Many and varied were the means 
employed to prevent them from stay- 
ing too long in the same place, thus 
preventing the agents from making 
any move fees out of them. As «a rule. 
these schemes were succossful. That 
is one of the reasons why the restau- 
rant Oowners—or the the 
workers always call them op- 
posed to the union. 

Victims of Circumstances. 

And it mright be said right here. on 
the author*ty’ of the women them- 
selves, that the masters should not be 
much for thé conditions 
described. They were as much 
victims the workers themselves of 
ircumstances which they, 
duals, were powerless to alter 
petition of the keenest kind 
ne for them to keep 
fown to a m'nimum, both by reducing 
the wages to the lowest possible 
amount and by getting as much work 
ns possible ant of the employees A 
majority of them are said to have de- 


“bosses,”” as 


are not 


Tao 
just 
iis 
as 

Com- 
made it 


essary 


clarel themselyes heartily in favor. of 
any change that was to be enforced 
equally on all. 
A Modern Jeanne D’Arc. 
To undertake the gathering af. auch 


n industrial element into an orzan- 
Ze body, with detine 1] and methodical 
might he deened by 
the mest optimistic and magnetic 
Yeti un 
vy per- 


1s honeless 
ven 

labor leader, 
dertaken and has been 
formed by a little Hungarian 
Mrs. Anna Bach, who, ‘udged from the 
view of the worldly wise, had 
chonce in a thousand to sueceel 


the task 


was 
partial] 
wotnin 
not one 
She 


not 


bihipre 
unknown to those 
to benefit, as well as 
he outside vorld \ hi 

i] tl] ] ronditi 


inee mA 


Ons ¢ 


vn eves In the oniy \ 1s COU 1) 
. AX 
us employ 


ren 


4399 ae 
bill paid to scrupiic 


agent recom 


on as a cook of 


nent 


lot 


procured her a 
unusual experi 
mad skill, although she had ney done 
‘ her own h 


nee 
uch work outside of se 
od. Being : with an adapta- 

e mind, she managed to hold her job 
for two weeks without undeceiving her 
At the end of that time the 
igent came to with a suggestion 
that by payment of an additional 
to him she could get an even more de- 
sirable place. She and quit 
cooking entirely in take up 
organizing. 

A Series of Personal Talks. 

had to speak to each 
had to meet 
went to work or in 
leaving it. In the 


wolin 


emplover 
her 
sun 


refused, 


order to 


To do this she 
woman 
them when 
tercept them when 
case of those who had a couple of 
hours to themselves in the middle of 
the day, her task was somewhat easier 


separately She 


they 


There was one thing that operated in 
her favor—the intelligence of the 
worlers. This is much greater than 
would be supposed by an_ outsider. 
These women are doing a work that 
requires a good deal of intellect and 
considerable executive ability. Those 


who are stupid or slow are simply un 
able to fill the demands, and drop down 


to some other less exacting employ- 
ment, 

On the other hand, she encountered 
constantly an obstacle that nothing 


but time and bitter experience on the 
part of those nearly concerned 
could dispose of. It was the general 
expectation of all the younger women 
that they would marry sooner or later 
ind their almost superstitious faith 
that such a step would imply the end- 
ing of all necessity to earn a living 
outside of their own homes. It is a 
difficulty that has been encountered by 
every one who has tried to organize 
women workers of any kind. 

“What’s the use?” is the 
reply. “It will only last 
marry.” 


Only 


most 


constan* 
until we 


when they have married and 


Serious as that drain was | 


indiyi- | 


expenses | 


found that their troubles are not end- 
ed, their needs not all provided for— 
only then are che women, as a rule, 
wumenable to the arguments of the or- 
zanizers. This factor did not operate 
so much against Mrs. Bach as might 


|}women employed as coo’s are middle 
jnged, married. and quite disillusion- 
lized. A large number of them are 
| widows with children to care for, or 
|—what is worse—wives whwo have to 


jsupport not only their offspring, but 
also a sick or useless husband. 

The First Meeting. 
For two months Mrs. Bach worked 
jliterally day and night before she 
lcould think of calling the first meet- | 
jing. At times the outlook was desper 


but she clung to her idea, and 
|finally the moment came when the or 
ganization could be launched. The 


first meeting was attended by some 5C 


ite, 


cvols end helpers. At subsequent 
meetings the number increased until 
the membership reached more than a 


hundred, which is what the union 
now. As an overwhelming majority of 
the members do not quit work until 
930 p. m., the meetings had to be hele 
at 10 »’cloe! And these women, who 
had labored under the most trying con 
ditions from five, six, or seven o'clock 
in the morning, and who had to be at 


work at the same hour next moraing, 
would frequently stay together until 
one o'vlock in the merning to adopt 


laws und rules and to plan methods of 
work. 

The 
provided 
Flore nce 


Second 


Woman's Trade Union League 
them with quarters in the 
building. at First St. and 

Ave. The League also under 

took to pay Mrs. Bach a very small 

weekly salary as organizer, after she 
had filled this position for two months 
without any compensation whatever 


not counting the two months she had 
spent in preparing the organization. 
So far only a temporary organization 


has been effected, but the young union 
has already become affiliated with the 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ In 
|} ternational Alliance 
No sooner did the union stand on 
its own feet than it attacked the worst 
evil to which its members were ex- 
posed, namely, extortion by employ- 
ment agents For this purpose, the 
union resorted to two methods: one 
was the gatherine of evidence against 
some of the worst offenders, resulting 
in the elimination of at least one of 
them from the field: the other was 
the establishment of a free employ- 
ment bureau. This has been in oper- 
ation only a couple of weeks, but has 
nevertheless beon able to accomplish 
results which give great promise of 
future usefulness. And it is by means 
of this bureau that the leaders of the 
movement hope to effect eradual 
changes in the conditions of the cooks 
iot by trikes or threats of any 
ind 
A Free Employment Bureau. 
The bureau will not deceive the 
plovel to ine ictual skill and 
‘ it ( the emplovees seeking 
worl This means that onl Food 
! Or othe no help 
. a f ( il at irant 
workers 
linimuy 
( \ y T YY t ) 
to , ( vy) ‘ c to 
his coo ( how many ho s he 
s to orl { n ) vhere ie is to 
pla his kitchen But if he wants to 
t his help through the employment 
bureau of the union. he has to pay 
not less than $10 a week for a maxi- 
mum worl av of twelve hours And, 
what is of even more importance, the 
union positively refuses to let its 
members work in any restaurant that 
has its kitchen in the cellar, and that 
does not provide proper ventilation 
for it 
This stand of the union, small as 
that body is, h already had its effect, 
and many restaurants have either 
moved their kitchens, to a floor on the 
street level, or taken steps to do so. 
Furthermore, the union has formu- 
lated trade agreements between em- 


ployers and workers, setting down in 
black and white the terms agreed on, 
including hours, wages, time of pay- 
ment, and provision that neither side 
can abrogate this agreement without 
notice given in advance. These agree- 


ments, which are signed by both par- 
ties, stipulate also that all disputes 
between an employee and his em- 


ployer shall be referred to the arbitra- 
tion of the union organizer and a 
representative chosen by the employ- 
ers. 

The only restaurant owners showing 
any inclination to oppose the union 
have been those who in the past have 
proved irregular in the payment of 
their help. That is another evil with 


which the workers have to contend, 
and in the face of which they have 
been ail but helpless hitherto. Em- 


ployers of that class will find it more 


and more difficult to obtain help as 
the union grows, and several of them 
have already deemed it wise to make 
zood, in part at least 

The union neither intends nor ex- 
pects to have a wholly Jewish mem- 
bership. There are many thousand 


cooks and helpers employed in small 
restaurants all over the city, and grad- 
ually efforts will be made to reach 
them. In the effort to do so, Mrs. 
jach will have the co-operation of the 
official organizer of the Waitresses’ 
Union, a bright-headed Irish woman, 
who discourses fluently in Yiddish or 
Italian when her own English fails to 
carry understanding to the objects of 
her propaganda. 

Can anyone give a good reason why 


these working women should not have 


have been feared, because most of the | 


has 


| Journal of June 17, 


votes in the choice of the city officials 
who regulate the conditions of their 
daily lives? No wonder the labor 
movement is a unit for equal suffrage! 

% Tae 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The Federation Bulletin, edited and 
published by Mrs. May Alden Ward 


| 


jand Miss Helen A. Whittier, Boston, 
|} was adopted by an almost unanimous 
| vote at the Biennial Convention as the 


| official organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 

For over a year the Bulletin has been 
|the organ of the Board of Directors, 
and its indorsement by the convention 
is the result of a thorough trial of its 
| value as a national organ. Beginning 
|three years ago as the official organ 
of the Massachusetts Federation, it 
|has grown in favor and extended its 
field until it now goes forth with. au- 
thority the official organ of the 
State Federations of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut and New 
York, and of the General Federation 

The June number contains a sum- 
inary of the Biennial, and the address 
of President Sarah Platt Decker en 
tire. The other. principal reports and 
addresses will be published throughout 
the year, 

The report sent to 
Miss Georgia A. Bacon, 
the Civil Service Reform Committee, 
showed a vast amount of work 
complished and a remarkable increase 
of interest in the subject during the 
last two years. Miss Bacon made a 
‘ong plea for instruction in the pub- 


is 


the Biennial by 


chairman of 


ac- 


sil 


l'c schools in regard to the merit sys- 
tem, calling attention to the beautiful 
St. Gaudens medal offered as a prize 
by the Massachusetts Auxiliary. She 
also made a= strong plea for more 


scientific and humanitarian methods 
in the care of the unfortunate and de- 
pendent classes, urging the club women 
to demand that the State institut'ons 
he removed from the domain of poli 
ind that officers be chosen in 
recognition of merit and efficiency, and 
of influence or political 
“pull.” Mrs. Decker spoke forcibly on 
the subject, declaring that the 
est method by which women can 
inmake themselves felt is in connection 
vitn State institutions of philanthropy 
and reform 
‘The ery of 
heord by the 
The State 
law, It 
‘hildren 
mie 
hi'dren in these pro- 
d institutions, and the Federation 
investigate cond- 
to solve the problem of 
ad 
ng 


RB 
1 


ics 


not because 


same 


the children” has been 
‘lub women of Tennes- 
has a good child labor 
forbids the emplovment 
under 14 in fa mines, 
Yet are 2,090 


under 16 at w 


of 
tor.es, 
mills there over 
wk 
lilite 
proposes To these 
tions and to try 
elinble 


factory inspectio1 In e 


the Stute Feleration meet 


Mrs. A. §S 


president 


OREGON AFTERMATH. 


who as 
the 
interview in 


F. E. Reed, was employed 


manager of anti-suffrage am- 
the Oregon 


he 


paign, has an 


telling how 


managed it, and what he regards as 


the 
view of this 
occupation and antecedents, his sanc- 


main causes of the result. In 


young man’s unsavory 
timonious dissertation on the home can 
only be looked upon as ludicrous hy- 


pocrisy. The solicitude of a_profes- 
sional agent of brothel-keepers for the 
the old 
story of the days before imprisonment 
England. 


invasion 


welfare of home recalls an 


for debt was abolished in 


A rumor of a French had 


thrown all classes of society into com- 


motion. An imprisoned debtor was 
talking through the bars of his cell 
With a street beggar and a_ soldier 
who was half seas over 

“If the French effect a landing on 
British soil, what wilf become of our 
liberties?’ cried the imprisoned debt 


or, 


“Yes, and of our property?” echoed 


ine tattered beggar. 
“Oh, d n liberty 
property!” vociferated the 


“What will become of our re 


and our 


drunken 


our 


soldier. 
ligion?” 


The interview says in part: 


“How was equal suffrage beaten in 
Oregon? 


“The women were never surer of a 


victory. The plan of battle had been 
| carefully laid out; the generals were 
| the best in the grand army of equal 


suffragists; the lieutenants were able 


and loyal; the rank and file thoroughly 
organized and well drilled, and the 
sinews of war were not lacking. 

“How, then, did victory, that ap- 
peared so certain, refuse to perch on 
the banner with the four lonely stars? 

“The man who put the forces of 
equal suffrage to rout answers the 
question and tells how he did it. He 
is from Chieago and his name is F. E. 
Reed. 

Not a Hessian. 

“F. E. Reed is not a Hessian; he be- 
lieves that if equal suffrage were 
granted, the home would be destroyed, 
and Mr. Reed thinks more of woman 
in the home than he does of woman 
at the polls. 

“After all has been said upon the 
phases of this contest and after a care- 
ful analysis of the vote, I believe that 
the result can be ascribed to three 
clearly-defined causes,’ he asserts. 

Superiority of the Male. 

“*Pirst—The Physiological Cause. 
The Almighty Father, in peopling the 
universe, made two grand divisions of 
the human family—the male and the 
female. Each was endowed with dis- 
tinct and different attributes and 
functions. The superior physical and 
mental qualifications of the male 
plainly indicate the divine will. 

Women and the Home. 

“ ‘Seeond—The Social Cause. In the 
gradual development of the human 
race, there has been evolved the fam- 
ily and—God bless it—the home. The 
home:-is the solid rock on which this 
great republic rests. Woman suffrage 
carried to its full development and log- 
ical conclusion, under which condition 
woman shall by law strictly fulfil 
man’s various duties and obligations 
to the State equally with man, may be 


an attractive goal for some tempera- 
ments; yet it must, if carried out, 
eventually. destroy the home, as 


worked for, prayed for, and loved by 
all normal, thinking human beings, 
whether man or woman. 
“*Third—The Economical Cause, 
While -woman graces the home, while 
she is occupied there with those spec- 
ial cares and duties which have made 
it the one bright spot in our existence 
to which the thoughts of all clean- 
minded men and women ever revert 
with exquisite pleasure, there must be 


a provider, a breadwinner for that 
home, and nature has ordained that 
man shall fill that post. 


Why It Happened. 


‘“*And in regard to how and why wo- 





man suffrage was defeated: There 
were many forees arrayed against it 
the churches, some of them: the li- 
quor interest. much of it; and the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties, al- 
thoneh some of the candidates had ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of the 
omen 
“In mv ovinion the women used very 
wor judgement in antagonizing the 
iness interests of the city who 
iene t petition against the adop- 
tion of woman suffrage at this time. 
F hermore, the snffragist ay that 
he corporations wer backing the 
frage movement If the truth 
known, the mo that was used 
' mpa ania 3 individ 
} nit i 
2) ( nd r ud 214 n at 
the poll in Multnomah cour Of 
ese one-half received no compensa 
tion: also we had the help of business 
men, professional men and laboring 
men of all elasses who asked their 
friends to vote against this movement, 
making a total of 800 men or there- 
nbouts who actively opposed. this 


amendment 
“T held only two meetings before the 


campaign. I appointed my workers, 
two to every precinct in the county, 
and personally checked them up my- 
self; I also had men to see that every 


precinct was checked over every hour, 
and if the workers were called away 
of sickness or business we 


on account 
had a force at our office to whom we 
could telephone, and have another 


take his place at once. If workers ran 
out of cards they could call up the of- 
fice and cards were sent out to them 
immediately. 

“If I had had time I would have per- 
fected a block and precinct organiza- 
tion, so that the full vote could have 
been got out by checking the voters at 
the polls and sending for those who 
did not vote between 3 and 7 o’clock. 

“Through the State we had organi- 
zition in 24 counties out of a total of 
33 counties. In the larger counties we 
averaged 20 men—in the smaller coun- 
ties 10 men—at the different precincts 
on election day. Of these, I can safely 
say that not one-third received a cent 
for the day’s work, and did this work 
free of compensation, as their hearts 


were set against equal suffrage. 

“In regard to what this campaign 
cost, counting printing, mailing, 
stamps, help, ete., the total will not 


exceed $2500.” 
Some Comments. 
Of course the word of a man of Mr. 
Reed’s discreditable profession cannot 
There is no likelihood in 


be trusted. 


what he says ahout the men who 


worked at the potis having so largely 
In Portland, all 
them talked our 
workers at the polls frankly admitted 


worked for nothing. 
those of who with 


that they were paid. 
Neither is it necessary to put much 


faith in his statement that, out of the 
many trusts and corporations which 
signed the published appeal aga‘nst 
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suffrage, not one contributed 


equal 
anything to the campaign fund. 


The statement cf the total cost 
a palpable falsehood. The sum that 
Mr. Reed mentions would not even 
have paid for the postage on the “an- 
ti’ literature that was sent out. 
members of the Liquor Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation have since acknowledged in 
private conversation that the .iquor in- 
terest alone spent a quarter of a mil- 
lion on the election. 

An interesting point is that Mr. Reed 
does not even mention the “Oregon 
Association Opposed to the Extension 
of Suffrage to Women” as a factor in 
bringing about the result, though he 


says that some men told him their 
wives urged them to oppose the 
amendment. Mr. Reed represents the 
campaign against equal suffrage as 
being what it was, essentially a men’s 
campaign. His admission that the 
Democratic party as well as the Re- 
publican party helped to defeat the 
amendment is also of interest. We 


had proof against the Repubiican ma- 
chine of Multnomah County, but only 
a strong presumption against the Dem- 
ocratic machine in the State at large 
outside of Multnomah. 

Mrs. Duniway’s Rejoinder. 

Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, in the 
Oregon Journal of June 24, pours hot 
shot into Mr. Reed. She says in part: 

“The champion of gender suffrage 
says, truly, that our ‘generals were the 
best in the grand army of the equal 
suffragists; the lieutenants were able 
and loyal, and the rank and file thor- 
oughly organized and well drilled. 
But he utters a palpable and stupen- 
dous falsehood, which will stir every 
self-respecting, wife-and-mother-honor- 
ing husband and father into a 
mination to protect us from gender 
suffrage at the next general election, 
when he adds that ‘the sinews of war 
were not lacking.’ 


“Our bully gravely tells us that he 
is a self-constituted aid to the ‘divine 
will’ and causes us to marvel at his 


wonderful prowess in successfully pro- 


tecting God from the women of Ore- 
gon. 

“Was he too busy with ‘lodging- 
house’ business in Chicago to stand 


between the ‘divine will’ and the men 
of the four free States of the Union 
when they declared at the ballot boxes 
of their several States that their wives 
and mothers should be free and equal 


with themselves before the law? Was 
that the reason the people of Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Utah and Idaho ‘best- 
ed’ God at the polls? 

An Object Lesson. 

‘T happened in tore the other day 
just as a loiterer at the counter asked 
the clerk if the man had been caught 
who had committed an unspeakable 
crime against a girl baby. I took a 
mental mensni of the dapper littl 
hachelo like Clarence True Wilson 
ind ‘ ie who parad nde 

f ( for 1 ! wo 

t r ri ut o no hom 
ol | t¢ support ny 
mite nd i § 1 to th 

dapper voter, ‘T] miscreant is with 


out doubt one of the advocates of gen 


der suffrage.’ 


“The voter’s countenance fell. He 
wis evidently ashamed of his negative 
vote, and for that reason I hope to 
win his idea of the ballot to a higher 
plane by 1908. 

“‘Oh, that fellow was crazy,’ he 
said, apologetically. 

* ‘Doubtless,’ I retorted, ‘but he has 
a vote; and I'd be safe in betting my 
head that he voted last Monday 
against the legal liberties of that pcor 
baby’s mother.’ 

“T do not claim that all men who 
vote for gender suffrage are brutal or 


bad; but I do most emphatically de- 
clare that every bad man instinctively 
votes against the liberties of every 
good woman. 

Will Try It Again. 
spirit of liberty is not van- 

I see by the returns that we 
votes of 36,580 honor- 
able men recorded on the side of lib- 
erty and justice for the mothers of 
men, and I challenge every advocate 
of gender suffrage to show that one 
corrupt or vicious vote was cast for 
us. 

“Already we are rallying our forces 
for a new campaign. Over 2500 sig- 
natures to a new petition for a square 
deal have been secured to us among 
the registered voters within the past 
ten days. And they are signatures of 
woman-honoring men.” 

The interview with Reed is accom- 
panied by his portrait. He is pictured 
holding a small woman on the palin 
of his hand. She was probably meant 
to represent a_ suffragist. Sut Mrs. 
Duniway assumes her to be the presi- 
dent of the Antis, and says: 

“Their chief standard-bearer nestles, 
like a pigmy, in the palm of the hand 
of the champion of gender suffrage, 
who parades her and the whole situa- 
tion in the public prints through the 
picture that tells its own story.” 


“The 
quished. 
have the loyal 





NEW YORK’S FIRST SIDEWALK. 


The first sidewalk in New York was 
laid by a woman, Mrs. Samuel 
yoost, about 1716. She was an im- 
porter and merchant, and laid the side- 


is | 


And | 


deter- | 


Pro- | 


walk for the convenience of her cus- 
| tomers. She had importuned the au- 
| thorities to do it, but they said it was 
impossible. After her object lesson, 
| paving and curbing gradually came in, 


| but for some time her sidewalk was so | 


famous that people journeyed even 
from Philadelphia to see it. 





MAY NOT BE NOTARIES. 


ing that upon constitutional grounds 
women cannot hold notarial commis- 
sions in that State, has revoked all 
vutstanding commissions held by wo- 
men, seven in all, and has denied as 
many applications. This yet an- 
jother way in which the lack of a vote 
hinders women in earning a living. 


is 





A NEW JOAN OF ARC. 
: —_-—- 

(Continued from Page 105.) 
game and the dilatory ways of the 
professional, 

It is one of the tragic ironies of 


history that Jeanne d’Are was finally 
because resumed the 
wearing of a man’s dress the better to 
defend her chastity against attempted 
Such un- 


condemned she 


outrage in her dungeon. an 
womanly thing to do—a thing horrify- 
ing to the fine susceptibilities of con- 
ventional English matrons. 
A forward hussy, indeed! 


ideas of 


They might 


have had some sympathy with the 
poor, misguided girl if she had be- 
haved herself decently. But to wear 


| men’s clothes, to bestride a war-horse, 
to go about alone in camp among the 
soldiers—it If only 
she had shown tact, womanly modesty, 
put 


was too much. 


reserve, she would not have back 
the of 
fifty years. So ran the silly 
conte.uporary all no 


as fully convinced that they were com 


clock France’s deliverance for 


clack of 
vooslings, doubt 
petent to settie up Jeanne d’Are as the 


corresponding class today deems itselt 
capable of disposing of Annie Kenney, 


the young and gifted leader who has 


suddenly been raised up to lead the 
working women of Great Britain to 
victory. 

Annie Kenney is a new force with 
which we have all got to reckon. Not 
since Mrs. Josephine Butler, amid a 
storm of denunciation, sprang into the 
arena and compelled a reluctant Par- 
liament to repeal the laws by which 
our ruling men had taken prostitution 
under the patronage of the state, has 
any woman emerged of equal promise 
as a driving and inspiring force, There 
is a eu ontrast between the cu 
tured daughter of John Grey of Dils 
ton and the Lancashire mill girl. Bu 
ill letic encies « tition and cultul 

e forgotten in the blaze of pas 1 
enthusiasm fo ¢ ind op 

f n se , li 
oth hie I l onl 

) e you 1 lus 

l Ht D 
ural timidity when first she ventured 
to stand up on a chair in a Lanea- 


shire fair to plead for her disinherited 


almost ile 


told 


sisters, reproduced 
Mrs. 


first meeting in Newark market place, 


n every 


tail the butler of her 


Story 
in a ci she declared 
C. D. Acts. And the 
more you listen to Annie Kenney, the 


When, standing int, 


wir against the 


more you hear of her simple, fervent 


pleading for justice, the more you be 
new Jo 
sephine Butler, from the lower social 


gin to realize that here is a 


stratum, indeed, but one of the elect 


souls who from time to time are sent 


into the world for the salvation of the | 


cause. Matthew Arnold’s famous lines, 
which twenty applied 
Mrs. Butler, may with equal justice be 
The times 
has 


years ago I to 


applied to Annie Kenney. 


have need of her, and she been 


raised up one of the sacred band who, | 


of faint- 


appear— 


in the hour of sore need our 


ing, dispirited race, 


Ye, like angels, appear, 
Radiant with ardor divine. 
Beacons of hope, ye appear! 
Languor is not in your heart, 
Weakness is not in your word, 
Weariness not 
Ye fight in 
Panic, despair flee away. 


on your brow. 


2 our van! At your voice 


Ye move through the ranks; recall 


The stragglers, refresh the outworn, 


Praise, reinspire the brave. 
Order, courage, return; 
Eyes rekindling, and prayers 
Follow your steps as ye go. 
Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
*Stablish, continue our march, 
On to the bound of the waste, 
On to the City of God. 


Like Josephine Butler, Annie Ken- 
ney is a Churchwoman. She was edu- 
eated in a National was con- 
firmed by the Bishop of Manchester, 
and was for some years teacher in a 


School, 


Governor Toole, of Montana, believ- | 


| Ghureh Sunday school. She has been 
acquainted with poverty from her) 
youth up. One of twelve clildren in| 
a Lancashire operative’s family, she | 
was put into the mills to earn money 
when ten years of age, and she has 
been in the mills ever since. Yet 
|is a woman of refinement and of deli-| 
cacy of manner and of speech. Her | 
physique is slender, and she is in-| 
teasely nervous and high strung. She 
vibrates like a harpstring to every 
story of oppression. She in 
stant state of stern protest 
the injustice with which women 
treated. She took up 
which she has dedicated her life as a 
legacy from her dead mother. On her 
deathbed that Lancashire woman ad- 
dressed her daughters, adjuring them 
the weak, and to} 
see to it that they themseves refused 


she 


is a con- 


against | 
are | 


the mission to 


aways to fight for 


to submit to the injustice to which she 
| had perforce submitted all her life. 
“From the time I was a litttle girl,” 
Miss Kenney, “I 
with a sense of the injustice of the way 


said was impressed 
in which things were arranged to the 
disadvantage of My 

and my father the 
When father came home he spent the 
at 
edu 


women mother 


worked in mills. 


evening in reading, or in 
club 
eating 
time. 


company 


the or at public meetings, 


having good 
all the 
twelve children 


himself and 
But mother 
work to do, and with 


a 
had house 
Never had she an 
“ulti- 


work, 


it was never done. 
to 
It 

midnight 


evening in which read to 
mind. 
work; until at would 
still be at work darning stockings. It 
| did not seem to’me fair, and the sense 
of it 

never rankle. 


vate her Was work, 


she 


the unfairness of to mother has 


ceased to Then when 


vo to the 


we girls were old enough to 


mill, the same injustice prevailed. Both 


boys and girls put their weekly wages 
When 


ceived back our pocket-money, 


into the family purse. we re 


the boy Ss 
were much than the girls 


Why 


same. 


given more 


was that? Our needs the 


But 
the boys had plenty. 


were 
the girls were stinted, and 
And 
everywhere 


the 


so lit 


It 


wall. 


seelis 
the 
And 
in. 


to me it is is 


weaker who goes to 


there is no sense of justice in dea 


with women.” 
How 


of 


Mrs 


justice,” 


“The 
in 


like Butler! very 


dea wrote LSS3, 


she 


“justice the abs 


in 


past the | prel 


ing 


persons. Ingland has forgotten 


uns 


to some extent the sound tradi 


Which we are taught to apply to al 


nmon aw 


“Is, deeper ¢ 


nd our 


the Clarion, ulating 


evel 


us a 


in 
of 
fellow-workers, 
part all 


tions of labor. 


ng 


re] he 


and ti 


kind ous tract among 


king an aciive 


efforts to better the condi 


in 
She sat as the solitary 
the 
nittee of her trade union, and devoted 
of is. Sd. 
to qualify her as corresponding student 
of 


member 


woman delegate on district com- 


the delegate fee a fortnight 


Ruskin College, Oxford. She was a 
of the Vocal 


and went about singing Socialist chants 


Clarion Union, 


|in chorus with her mates, gradually 


| becoming more and more conscious of 
the fact that 
‘hise to women 


in the denial of the fran 
lies the root of all the 


injustices under which they labor. 


| 

| 

| She was a practical young woman, 
| schooled in the shifts and resources of 
| trades unionism in the mill and of a 
| large family at home, and when she 
saw that the vote was the thing, she 
began instinctively to ask herself what 
she could do to secure it. About this 


juncture she had the good fortune to 
come into contact with Mrs. Pankhurst 
and her gifted and intrepid daughter. 
Her spirit responded to theirs, and be- 
fore she quite knew how it was, Annie 
Kenney found herself plunged headlong 





into the franchise agitation. Her 
| heart was full, and she soon found 
| ready utterance. Her timidity soon 


disappeared. No one has yet appeared 
the political 


so resourceful, so resolute 


on platform so fearless, 


| 
| 
| 
| Like the Pankhursts and Mrs. EPlmy, 
she saw in a moment that the subject 
had trifled long, and 
that it would be trifled with indefinite- 


been with too 
unless women resented the perpet- 


Pa- 


| 

| ly 
| unl postponement of their claims. 

| tience had had its perfect work—with 
| this result, that, when women ventured 
|to ask a civil questjon of a statesman 
| who, like Sir Edward Grey, had been 
| pledged for twenty years in favor of} 
| 


Liar 
TEour 


wae? 


~ 
(Thases omc 
. 





woman's suffrage, he disdained to re- 
turn any answer. Thereupon, finding 


that their question was ignored on the | 


platform, Miss Pankhurst 
Kenney displayed their famous 
flamme, a white banner bearing 
inscription “Votes for Women,” and 
asked why they could not have the civ- 
ility of a reply. Instead of an explana- 
tion, the police were called in and the 
ladies were incontinently pitched into 
the street. As Miss Kenney attempted 
to address the crowd outside, she and 


the 


Miss Pankhurst were dragged off to 
the police station, and next morning 


they were both sent to gaol. Nothing 
could have happened more auspiciously 
for their cause. The incident announced 
to all the land that at last women had 
arrived who were determined to stand 
no more nonsense, and would take im- 
prisonment joyfully rather than acqui- 


esce any longer in the denial of thei: 
rights. From that moment it was evi 
dent to all who are familiar with re- 
form movements that woman’s suf 


frage had entered upon the final strug- 
gle. 

at the 
to 
political 


Future historians will marvel 
not 
the 

Most 

avowed of 

They had admitted by voice 


extraordinary perversity, 


of 


say 


intolerable incivility, 


leaders at this crisis. of them 


were supporters woman's 


suffrage 


or by vote the justice of women’s 
claim to enfranchisement. jut when 
they were asked a civil question as to 


whether they would take effective 


measures to remedy this injustice, they 


resented it as an insult, and called in 
the police to throw the women: into 
the street. 

In cases where the politicians hon 


estly objected to woman's suffrage and 


said so, there was no disturbance. The 
women took their answer, and treated 
them as enemies. But what irritated 
the women to the last degree was 
Where men stood up who had pro 
fessed their belief in woman’s suffrage 


and who constantly relied upon wom 
en’s help to secure their election, but 
who at the same time would not lift 
au finger to make woman's suffrage a 
plank in their own party programme. 
It was the same dishonest, shuffling in 
sincerity which provoked the outbreak 
in the Ladies’ Gallery. Miss Kenney 
und Mrs. Pankhurst waited unti lI 

ype of a division was p ina ! 

ey protested—1 issured é 
ime 

| ! ol e\ d the s ( nd 

honsensica oO r 

ed by the i 1 ¢ Jeal n ad Art l 
esuling man pparel Wernl ‘ 

1) ‘) ~ \ id ‘ ‘ ] 

l nh ae 
~ if ! f eo j 
r ‘ ) 

" oOo] o bile ne Wh 
scribed a peuny piece to the enfrar 
hisement of their sex expressed the 
resret over the misguided n 
who had so little tact and who did no 
vo the right way to secure the success 
of thei iuse. But meanwhile, the 
cause gained more by that outburst of 
divine impatience than by all the meek 


and mild expostulations of the patient 
The 


women 


crowd. public began to realize 


that 
dle: 


be 


in 
to 


abuse, 


some at least were 


so Thuch in earnest 


to 
and 


id earnest, 


prepared brave ridicule, 


ill-treatment, prison itself, rather 


than tolerate any longer the endless 


shuffling of prevaricating politicians 
who, while professing devotion to the 
to di- 
vision on the subject in the House of 
With 407 members pledged 
woman’s suffrage, it 
to find 


principle, refuse even secure a 


Commons, 


to ought not to 


be so very difficult a night on 


which their votes could be counted in 
the division lobby. 

So far from the 
the it 


emphatic declaration of the Prime Min- 


cause being put back 
by scene, was followed by the 
ster in favor of the movement, by al- 
most as emphatic a declaration by the 
leader of the Opposition, and by dem- 
Trafa 
favor of 


onstrations in Igar Square and 


Exeter Hall in an active pol- 


icy. At the demonstration in Trafal- 
gar Square Miss Kenney tirst gave 
London an opportunity of hearing 
what manner of a speaker she is. One 
who was present at the Square that 


Saturday afternoon wrote me about it 
as follows: 


“Miss Kenney was by far the most 


effective speaker of the afternoon. Her 
above all, 
the 
made a 


appearance, her words, and, 


her consuming enthusiasm for 


‘ause she was championing, 


| deep impression upon the crowd gath- 


ered at the foot of the monument. The 


majority of the audience were men, 


who had listened attentively but some- | 


ori-. 


and Miss | 


|} to 


what stolidly to the preceding speak- 
ers. Miss Kenney the gath- 
ering as only a born orator can. She 
did more; communicated to it 
something of her own earnestness of 
purpose. Indifference gave way to en- 
thusiasm as she drove home her appeal 
in clear and 
penetrating voice that rose above the 
murmur of the traffic. 


swayed 


she 


for justice to women a 
It was her per- 
rather than that 
gave force to her appeal. Other speak- 
ers had theorized and argued and en- 
to convince the intellects of 
their hearers. 
another 
earnest, 


sonality her words 


deavored 
speaker of 
deadly 
straight to the 
heart, carrying not only conviction, but 


Here was a 


stamp—a woman in 


who spoke 


compelling her listeners to recognize 


that and 
question that would not be ignored. 


burning 
In 


re- 


there was a living 
Miss Kenney the cause has found a 
of the 


ata moment 


cruit greatest value, especially 
when pious opinions must 
be transformed into acti 
That 
tower 


the 


ve support.” 
Miss 
for 


witness is true. Kenney 
of 
best 


the 


is a strength the cause, 


and service anyone can do 


the 
for 
keeping Miss Kenney on the warpath, 


who loves cause is 


to supply 


indispensable ways and means 


The Woman's Social and Political 
Union (llon. Secretary, Miss Sylvia 
Pankhurst, 45, Park Walk, Chelsea), 
founded by the forward fighting section 
of the party, appeals for a thousand 
pounds for that purpose. It ought to 
have ten times that sum. The money 
is wanted to send Annie Kenney on 
her apostolate of woman's suffrage to 


all the great towns and centres of pop- 


ulation in the country, to follow her 
up with organizers who will harvest 
the fruit of her labors. No better 
method could be devised for arousing 
and concentrating public attention and 
public opinion on this question. Not 
for a hundred times one thousand 
pounds could we replace Annie Kenney. 
She is the woman whom the iuse 
needs. If anyone doubts it, let him 
go and hear her speak; or, if he is of 
sufficient importance, let him give her 
in opportunity of pleading her 1use 
in person at an interview Hlere is a 
oman lime with generous passion 
and intense enthusiasm, a born orator, 
with a heart of the stuff of lich 
miartyrs nd apostle ire min I 
veo it vi < } \ ‘ i rat 
rviden inity » pro- 
iele mean oO I) he Woman's 
i ind Polit i i » ] ‘ 
, oO . i e in 1 
I lo no J l je » ny 
enc ) l il pp De 
if ( ) I | t 
rT + f 
ms \V id 
I | Unio paign fund 
ion. ‘I \ r. W. P 
rwre e S Clemen Inn, London, 
W. ( 
NOTES AND NEWS. 
There were 1.753 immigrants turned 
away from this country last month 
The International Brotherhood of 
Boeokbinders, in convention in Wash 
-higton, adopted a resolution that the 
hest interests of labor require the ad- 
mission of women to full citizenship. 
With 12.000 clubwomen listed in 
New York city alone, and myriads of 
them in other parts of the country, the 
crusading sociologists give it up, and 
recognize the woman's club as a fix- 


ture in American life as firmly estab- 
lished as the man’s club. Even Grover 
Cleveland has thrown up the sponge - 
Boston Herald. 

New England club women are invit- 
to attend the annual convention of 
American Institute of Instruction, 
be held July 9-12 in New Haven, 
Conn. At the meeting in Portland last 
July the department of home and 
school proved of vital interest to club 
women and teachers alike, and this 
cepartment therefore to be given 
two at New Haven. The 
chairman of the department is Mrs. 
Caroline Stone Atherton of the Rox- 
burghe Club. Mrs. Atherton also 
chairman of the conference education 
committee of the Massachusetts Feder- 
ation and the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae Mrs. Walter Stokes Irons, 
president of the Rhode Island Federa- 
tion, is vice-chairman of the depart- 
ment, and Mrs. W. H. Cummings of 
Plantsville, Conn., is secretary. 


ed 
the 


is 


sessions 


1S 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Mother’s Helper.—A young girl, highly 
recommended, wants a place as mother’s 
helper. Would go into the country Ad- 


dress Miss Bates, 46 Holbrook St., Jamaica 
Piain, Mass. 


General Work.—Armenian of 27 wants 
work in hotel, store, house, or to care for 
horse and grounds. Address Philip Sarki- 


sian, 10 Andrew St., Lynn, Mass. 
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THE FOUR-LEAF CLOVER. 





By Ella Higginson. 





I know a place where the sun is like 


gold 
And the cherry blooms burst with 

snow, 
And down underneath is the loveliest 

nook, 


Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 


One leaf is for hope, and one is for 
faith, 
And one is for love, you know, 
And God put-another one in for luck,— 
If you search, you will find where 
they grow. 


But you must have hope and you must 
have faith, 
You must love and be strong—and 
so, 
If you work, if you wait, you will find 
the place 
Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 





CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE AND PURE 
FOOD. 





In a letter to the N. Y. Evening 
Post, Mrs. Maud Nathan writes of the 
efforts made by the Consumers’ 
League in behalf of pure food. She 
says: 

Just at present the appalling condi- 
tion of Chicago stockyards is para- 
mount in the public eye. For years 
many people in Chicago have known 
of these horrors, but have not dared 
utter a remonstrance. When the IIl- 
inois Consumers’ League started to 
make investigations, it was said that 
the League would be doomed if it 
made any attack on the dragons who 
had all Chicago—including its pulpits, 
its university, its press, its mayor 
and its health board—in their clutches. 

Miss Edith Kendall, a member of 
the governing board of the New York 
City Consumers’ League, while spend- 
ing some months in Chicago nearly 
two years ago, visited the stockyards 
and read a condensed report of what 
she found there at the annual meeting 
of the National Consumers’ League in 
Philadelphia in March, 1905. It was 
due to the statements made by Miss 
Kendall that the executive committee 
of the National Consumers’ League 
passed the resolution that “it take up 
the investigation of conditions under 
which our food products are pre- 
pared and the working conditions of 
the employees who prepare them, as 
well as disseminate official information 
relating to the preparation of foods.” 

New Yorkers not only eat the 
product of Chicago’s stockyards, but 
they also eat the product of New 
York slaughter houses, and we are in- 
formed that we have only six inspec- 
tors in our city to inspect several 
plants where beef is slaughtered, or 
beef products made up. They also eat 
nuts which are cracked and picked in 
dirty tenement rooms by young girls 
with filthy hands, and even with ulcers 
covering the backs of their hands, and 
the nuts are then packed in glass jars 
without being cleaned. They eat 
macaroni dried in tenement rooms 
where infectious disease has been 





found. They eat candies made by 
manufacturers who, during rush sea- 
sons, send out work, such as wrapping | 
candies and filling boxes, to be done | 
in tenements. It was owing to the in- | 
vestigations made by the Consumers’ | 
League that a law was enacted during | 
the past winter prohibiting the manu- 
facture of foods in unlicensed tene- | 
ment houses. 


SEATS FOR SALESWOMEN. 





“There is a law in this State requir- 


ing stores to supply seats for sales- 
women,” writes Helen Pitkin in the 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. “Like 
many another law, it is circumvented 
by those who should enforce it. 
“Some of the heads of department 
stores will tell you there is no room 
behind counters for seats. Less floor 
space would accommodate seats behind 
counters, but between the comfort of 
transient buyers and permanent em 


ployees there is no hesitation in the 


commercial mind. Let the girls stand! 
We pay ‘em If they don’t like t, 
they can quit. 

“But as long as there is a law, why 
should not the women of this city look 
to its practical service for our sex? 


It was the nagging and boycotting and 
organization and concerted action of 
the Saturday Half-Holiday Association 
which brought about, after several 
years of effort, the present closing of 


stores at one o’clock on that one day 
of the week. 

“The social and industrial depart- 
ment of the Woman’s League is 


about to begin an investigation in the 
stores to ascertain how many of them 
are complying with the State law com- 
pelling the providing of seats for em- 
ployees when not engaged in active 
duty. A large committee will be re- 
guired to effect this canvass, and they 
are warned that they will be disheart- 
ened in their work. Why? This 
what they will have to witness: 
“Several young women are idle at a 

counter, it being, perhaps, before the 
day’s rush. ‘Why do you not sit?’ they 
are asked. There are no seats. You 
call a floor-walker or member of the 
firm. You give him to know that you 
and a certain law are not strangers. 
‘There are lots of laws that are broken 
every day,’ he will tell you with insou- 
ciance. He barefacedly doesn’t pretend 
to be a decent citizen. It is just as bad 
to break one law as another to a man 
of principle. Then he leans forward | 


is 


and fastens his eyes upon the group of 
tired girls. ‘You can s't down when- 
ever you want to, can’t you?’ he asks 
with a voice mild as velvet, but it has 
a grating, cotton back I had this ex- 
perience the other day in one of the 
popular stores. It gave me nausea. 
There were such refined young women 
behind that counter, two or three pret- 
ty enough, gentle enough to ask service 
instead of being forced to yield it. 
‘Can't you sit down whenever you 
wish? repented the employer. They 
would have answered affirmatively, of 
course, but I wouldn’t let them. ‘It 
is as much as their positions are worth 
to contradict you,’ I said, ‘and I won’t 
let you force their perjury.’ ” 


Ellis Meredith says that one of the 
good results of equal suffrage in Den- 
ver has been a much better enforce- 
ment of the law requiring seats for 
saleswomen. 





LETTER FROM JANE ADDAMS. 





The Biennial number of the Federa- 
tion Bulletin publishes the following 
letter from Jane Addams in regard to 
the much-discussed letter on woman 
suffrage from the Advisory Industrial 
Committee of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs: 

“As Chairman of the Industrial Ad- 
visory Committee, I venture to issue 
a word of explanation in regard to the 
circular sent out by our committee in 
April. The members of the committee 
signed the circular because we believed 
that the ballot would afford the best 
possible protection to working-women 
and expedite that protective legislation 
which they so sadly need and in which 
America is so deficient. The circular 
was sent in our advisory capacity, and 
with no reference to the general policy 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, nor to the convictions held by 
its officers. No plan was made to 
bring the matter up for action nor in 
any sense to make it an issue at the 
St. Paul meeting.” 





WOMEN VOTE FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF CHILDREN. 





These extracts from the speech of 
Judge B. B. Lindsey of Denver, at the 
Biennial of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, are of interest: 


“I wish to say, in the very begin- 
ning of my address, that I have found, 
in my many years of service among 
the children, that it is not the law- 
makers or the politicians who are do- 
ing the best work to save the younger 
generation, but the women’s clubs and 
the women themselves, especially those 
of Colorado in general, and of Denver 
in particular. 

“And do you know why Denver wo- 
men have done and are doing so much 
for me, so much for the great cause 
of childhood? Because, thank God, in 
Colorado the women vote. And they 
vote right, on the side of righteous- 
ness. 

“At one time not long ago, when 
there was danger that the bosses and 
the vicious elements, would control the 
nominations, the women walked into 
the convention and smashed that evil 
ring, and the result is that today the 
delinquent boys of Denver are the least 
harmful of that class in the country. 

“IT sent a man to jail the other day 
for allowing a girl to come into a 
wine-room; I sent a father to jai! for 
sending his boy to a saloom; and I con- 
victed a saloonkeeper for just letting 
a boy come into his place—not for sell- 
ing him a drink, mind you, but just for 





letting him come in. I find out who 
sells cigarettes to boys, and I send 
that man up if I can. And all this} 
power was put into my hands by the | 


women of Denver, because they vote. 


“The principle of juvenile courts is | 


simply the idea of probation. We join 


hands with the State in helping a boy 
to redeem himself. The basic idea of 
the court is to correct the child with- 


out accusing him of crime.” 


THE WIFE’S ALLOWANCE. 


The English custom of a monthly 
“allowance” to the wife by the 
band is superior in Many ways to the 
American system, says a writer in 
the New York Times. 

A woman does not feel so much like 
a mendicant when she receives certain 
sums at stated times, without the hu- 
miliation of asking her husband for 10, 
25 or 5) cents every time she needs it. 
I know just how it for I’ve been 
there, and I sha!l never forget the mis- 
eruble hours and days [| spent during 
the first years of my married life, try- 
ing to get up courage to ask my hus 
band for money to meet necessary ex- 
penses. I knew I had a right to it, 
nevertheless I felt bitterly humiliated 
each time, and my self-respect received 
many severe shocks during the process 
of coaxing or wheedling, or even de- 
manding sometimes, what I needed. 
My husband was not a mean man, I 
generally received what I asked for, 
but if I, with a fairly generous hus- 
band, endured such mental suffering, 
what must a_ sensitive woman 
through under the same circumstances 
who united to a man who 
“mean?” 

Such questions as allowances should 
be discussed before marriage. We wo- 
men have always been taught to think 
of these matters as “indelicate,” and 
that we should be guided by sentiment 
alone. 

It may be that such plain talks be- 
fore the “happy event” would reduce 
the marriage census slightly, but that 


hus- 


is, 


is 


would entirely be lost sight of, except | phone 416-4, Newton West. 


by the few who are losing sleep be- 
cause the world is not be'ng populated 
so rapidly as they think it ought to be 
and those people I would cheer up 
with the thought that though mar- 
riages were fewer, divorces would be 
reduced to a minimum. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 


President Hazard, in reviewing the 
seven years of her administration at 
Wellesley, makes some points of gen- 
eral interest. The formal gift of the 
observatory completes a list of seven 
buildings added during this time. The 
students have increased from 698 in 
1889 to 1096 in 1905. Of the 2869 B. A. 
degrees that have been given at Wel- 
lesley, 1138 were conferred in the last 
seven years. Both students and fac- 
ulty increased, roughly, one-third. 





The Caroline I. Wilby prize at Rad- 
cliffe College was awarded to Frances 
H. Rousmaniere, Ph.D., for her origi- 
nal work in psycHOToBy and her thesis 
on “Certainty and Attention.” 





Dr. Le Baron Russell Briggs, presi- 
dent of Radcliffe College, is strongly 
opposed to equal suffrage, and feels it 
part of his mission to teach the Rad- 
cliffe girls womanliriess. At the com- 
mencement last week he is reported as 
saying that “he had no sympathy with 
college women who try to make them- 
selves like men. Few women are bet- 
ter for imitating men. It is better for 
a girl to be a nurse than a criminal 
lawyer, for as a noble and self-sacri- 
ficing nurse, she would keep all those 
tender accomplishments that make wo- 
men the comfort of the world, while 
as a criminal lawyer she would lose 
her charm and sensifiveness.” The 
number of women who want to be 
criminal lawyers is never likely to be 
large, but it is idle to say that a wo- 
man could not keep her womanliness 
in that profession. Miss Rosalie Loew, 
the brilliant young Jewess, speaking 
all the tongues of the East Side, who 
acted as agent for the Legal Aid So- 
ciety of New York, had to deal with 
many criminal cases, and never was 
accused of loss of womanliness, except 
by the evil-doers whom she prevented 
from oppressing the poor. 





HUMOROUS. 





Diner—Give me a plate o’ pork and 
beans, and hurry ’em up. 

Waiter (shouting)—-Chicago & Bos- 
ton express!—Cleveland Leader. 





Pretty Daughter—So you don’t like 
Tom? 

Her Father—No. He appears to be 
capable of nothing. 

Pretty Daughter—But what objec- 
tion have you to George? 

Her Father—Oh, he’s worse than 
Tom. He strikes me as being capable 
of anything! 





- SPECIAL NOTICES 
AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 





514 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 











EAR LADIES: Our master is still sending 
us on those beautiful Art Blotters designed 
on purpose for you (with no advertising, but a 


| verse of love and cheer). We make thousands 
of homes happy every year. There are five styles 
now—one with us on, one with doggies, one with 


is | 


piggies, one with chickies, one with little girls 
mixed as desired, by mail, postpaid, 5 blotters 
for 1@c, or 12 for 20c. We are also made up 
in attractive forms for children. Will tell you 
when we come. Address our master, 
JOHN VOUNGJOHN 
152 F Parchase St., Boston, Mass. 


PIONEER WORK 


Profession 





In Opening the Medical 
to Women. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 





Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first 
woman to take a medical degree, in 
this delightful autobiography gives a 
most interesting account of the diffi 
culties and obstacles through which 
she had to pass in order to gain her 
medical education. These things are 
almost incredible to the young women 
of today, yet they are historic facts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park St., 


“SUNAPEE LAKE 


New Hampshire 


TO LET—At Sunapee Lake, New 
Hampshire, first-class houses, fur- | 
nished, modern conveniences, seven | 
bed-rooms, open fireplaces. Beautiful | 
situation in pine woods, on shore of | 
lake. 


Boston, Mass. 


Wide sandy beach, fine view. | 
Boating, bathing, fishing. Boathouse, | 
barn. Reduced rent. Apply 120 Eliot | 
Avenue, West Newton, Mass. Tele-| 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taylor Upton and Elizabeth J. Hauser. 








Aug. 21 will be Maine Woman Suffrage Day at Ocean Park, Old Orchard. 
Mrs. Fernald, the State President, will preside. There will be a memorial 
service for Miss Anthony, and Miss Mary N. Chase, of New Hampshire, will 
deliver one of the addresses. 





State Associations are earnestly urged to begin now to increase their 
membership. Do not put it off until the eleventh hour before sending dues to 
the National. Let us go into our next National Convention with the same 
gratifying increase in membership which has marked each year of late. 





Recently a debate was held at Oakglen, ILil., on the question: “Resolved, 
That woman suffrage would improve the government of the United States,” 
the affirmative being supported by the Lansing County Culture Club and 
the negative by the Ross Literary Society. In acknowledging some literature 
from Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, Mr. Corneil Int Hout of Oakglen, a 
Northwestern University student, said: ‘Thanks to your generous aid and 
to the justice of our cause, the debate in favor of woman suffrage was glor- 
iously won.” 





A file of the printed Minutes of the N. A. W. S. A. from the year 1900 to 
1906, inclusive, will be sent to any library on the payment of express 
eharges. More than seventy public libraries have already availed them- 
selves of this offer. among these some of the largest libraries in the country. 





The July Progress is in the hands of the printer. It is edited by Mrs. Ida 
Porter Boyer, who did such excellent press work in the Oregon campaign. 
[f you want extra copies, order them immediately. We now confidently ex- 
pect to begin the monthly issue of Progress with the October number. July 
will make the fifth number published so far in 1906. All interested persons 
are urged to send twenty-five cents for a yearly subscription to the monthly 
Progress. 





Headquarters had a pleasant call one day this week from Hon. John J. 
Lentz, of Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Lentz was in the city to deliver the annual 
address to a class of seventy-one students graduating from the Business 
College, and he did not forget to put in some good words for equal suffrage. 
Mr. Lentz made our “sales department” happy by leaving an order for the 
“Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony.” He is hoping soon to prepare a 
lecture on “What Women Have Contributed to the Development of Our 
Country.” 





A cheery letter is just at hand from Mrs. Crossett, president of the New 
York State W. S. A. She Says, among other things, that twelve new clubs 
have been added to New York’s auxiliaries within the year, two new clubs 
having been organized within a few days past, and that the county conven- 
tions have been the best ever held. She says, also, that Miss Clara B. Crit- 
tenden, of Rochester, has secured the prize for the best essay on woman 
suffrage at the University of Rochester. The New York Association has 
given a $25 prize three times in this university, in honor of Miss Anthony. 





Until August 1, Rev. Anna H. Shaw’s address will be care Rachel Foster 
Avery, 2 Sedanstrasse, Hildesheim, Germany. Miss Shaw expects to leave 
for home September 4. Mrs. Avery must feel that she is “in the harness” 
again, since she recently addressed a woman’s society in Hildesheim on our 
question, attended the International Council meeting in Paris, and is pre- 
paring to attend the International Woman Suffrage Alliance in Copenhagen. 





The Allegheny City (Pa.) Equal Rights Association recently held a rum- 
mage sale from which they netted $30. The clubs and individual suffragists 
of Pittsburg are desirous of having the 1906 Convention of the Pennsylvania 
W. S. A. held in that city. We, at Headquarters, are hoping for personal 
reasons that the State will accept Pittsburg’s invitation, since we are so 
near that we could aftend the convention. 





Mrs. Colby says in a recent number of the Woman’s Tribune that Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise has the honor of making the first speech in the present 
woman suffrage campaign in Oregon. She says it was before the Y. M. C. des 
and he told his audience that he would come back to Oregon from New York 
in 1908 to make woman suffrage addresses. It will be remembered how 
splendidly Rabbi Wise stood by us throughout the recent campaign. On 
one occasion, after an address in Portland, the entire audience, by a rising 
vote, asked him to remain on the Pacific Coast. 





The Minnesota State Federation of Labor at its recent annual meeting 
not only received delegates from the Minnesota W. S. A., and adopted a 
strong woman suffrage resolution by a unanimous vote, but sent a speaker 
from its body to the annual picnic of the Minneapolis Political Equality 
Club, held at Minnehaha, June 22. Another pleasant feature of this picnic 
was the presence of Miss Laura Clay. Miss Clay happened to be stopping 
over just at that time on her way home from Portland, and was given a 
glad welcome by the Minnesota friends. 


The Ohio W. S. A. will be represented at the annual convention of the 
State Letter-Carriers in Columbus by Rev. Henrietta G. Moore of Spring- 
field. Miss Moore will ask for the adoption of a resolution in line with the 
one adopted by the National at Portland last fall. Mr. 
Melville Johnson, secretary of the Ohio Association, was a member of the 
National Convention, and is heartily in favor of endorsement by the State 
Association. : 


Letter-Carriers 


Inquire at the library in your town for The Life and Work of Susan B. 
Anthony and Woman Suffrage. If you do not find these 
books there, please write to Headquarters and tell us about it. 


The History of 





Suggestion for program for Political Equality Clubs:— 

1. w hat National and State organizations have recently declared them- 
selves in favor of woman suffrage? 

2. Woman Suffrage and the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Present status of the woman movement in China, Italy, Russia, Fin- 

land, and England. 

4. Chicago women and their fight for municipal suffrage. 

5. The Oregon Campaign and some of its lessons. 

Recent numbers of Progress and the Woman’s Journal, the Review of Re- 
views for June, and the daily press will furnish information on the above 
topics which cannot fail to be very interesting. 
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An attractive pamphlet, bound in gray paper, with lettering on cover in 
purple ink, “Susan B. Anthony, 1820, 1906,” is now ready for distribution 
It contains a comprehensive sketch of Miss Anthony’s life, the prayer given 
by Rev. W. C. Gannett and the addresses by Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. R 
Jerome Jeffreys, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and Rev. Anna H. Shaw at her 
funeral. Send 25 cents to Headquarters for a copy. This book will be of 


great assistance to clubs in planning for memorial meetings or birthda 
exercises. F 





